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THE SKATES. 


James and John were brothers. One night after 
they had gone to bed—it was towards the close of 
December—their father and mother were sitting by 
the fire. 

‘¢T wonder,” said the former, ‘‘ what our boys 
would like for a New Year’s present. I cannot 
afford to buy anything very expensive, but I should 
like to get them something.” 

‘¢ T suspect I can tell what they would like best,” 
replied his wife. 

** Well, what is it?” 

‘© A pair of skates. They have been wishing 
for some ever since the cold weather began; but 
I don’t much like to have them skate; it is so dan- 
gerous.” 

‘¢ Qh no, not when the ice is in a proper state, 
and they must never go without the advice of some 
older person on that point. Yes, skating is a very 
healthful and pleasant exercise, and one that I 
used to enjoy greatly in my younger days. I 
wonder I did not think of getting them skates; 
you will not object, will you?” said he smiling. 

‘¢ Certainly not, if you think it best.” So the 
skates were purchased, and great was the delight 
of the two boys on receiving them. The pond was 
thoroughly frozen over, and for some weeks they 
had plenty of fine skating. 

But at the end of that time, John began to get 
a little tired of his, and to wish hecould exchange 
them for something else. John had a most violent 
propensity for ‘‘ swapping,” as the boys call it. 
Balls, tops, marbles, kites, sleds, knives; nothing 
was too small or too great for the exercise of this 
propensity. Asis usually the case with persons 
who are so fond of bargaining, his bargains did not 
turn out much to his advantage. Every time he 
exchanged a thing, he got something less valuable 
in return; not succeeding much better than the 
famous Hans, who exchanged a piece of gold as 
big as his head for a horse, the horse for a cow, 
the cow for a pig, the pig for a goose, and the 
goose for a grind stone. 

On the present occasion he found a boy very 
willing to trade with him. This was William San- 
derson, who offered him a new jack-knife for his 
skates. John was perfectly aware that he ought 
not to barter his skates without his father’s knowl- 
edge and consent, but his inclination for the 
knife was very strong. William, who knew that 
the advantage of the bargain would be all on his 
own side, urged him; John-thought he should be 
able to manage so that it would not be known, and 
finally the exchange was made. 

For a week, he succeeded in keeping his secret, 
by saying whenever James went to skate, that he 
did not want to gothen. This was by no means 
always true, for now that his skates were gone, he 





began to value them again, and wished them back 
with all his heart. Besides, he had found out that 
his knife was good for nothing. The very first 
time that he used it, he made two dents in the 
edge, and now he could not use it at all. He had 
asked Will Sanderson to change back again, but 
William sneeringly refused, and John went home 
feeling wretched enough. This was Friday. 

On Saturday afternoon, James asked John to go 
to the pond, and have a nice skate with him and 
Charles Murray. John did not know what to 
say. He wanted to go very much indeed—so 
much that he did not know how to give it up—and 
besides, what reason could he give for not going? 
All at once a thought darted into his mind. Could 
he not take James’s skates? Yes, he could; he 
could get off before James knew of it, and then 
when he came back he could put the skates some- 
where where they should be found soon, and James 
would suppose he had mislaid them. John silenc- 
ed his conscience, which was louldly telling him 
how mean and wicked was such conduct; he ran 
up stairs before James had finished eating his ap- 
ple, took his brother’s skates, and was off to the 
pond. Here he found Charles. ‘‘ Where is 
James?” was his first question. 

‘* Oh he will be along, soon,” replied John, thus 
adding sin to sin. 

So they skated on, for some time, John feeling 
very unhappy, and wishing himself anywhere but 
where he was, and Charles wondering all the time 
why James did not come. At last they saw old 
Mr. Graves hobbling along. He was an old man 
well known in the village, and a general favorite 
on account of his pleasant and conciliatory man- 
ners. When he saw the boys he stopped and 
spoke to them. 

,‘'A pleasant afternoon, my boys,’ said he, 
‘and you seem to be enjoying it.” 

‘* Yes Sir,” said Charles, smiling. 

‘* Well, I like to see young people happy, and 
one reason is, it shows they are doing nothing 
wrong, for nobody can be happy with an accusing 
conscience.” . 

While the old man said this, his eyes were fix- 
ed on Charles’s clear and open countenance, where 
there were indeed no gigns of guilt. If he had 
looked at John, he would have seen a very differ- 
ent record, but John found it convenient just then 
to stoop and arrange something about his skates. 
After the old man had passed on, however, he 
grew so unhappy that he could not stay any lon- 
ger, and saying that he did not feel very well, he 
hurried home. But what was he todo? How 
could he get into the house without the skates be- 
ing seen? At last he determined to hide them in 
the barn. But on entering the barn the very first 
person he saw, was his brother James, who, hav- 
ing searched the house in vain for his skates, had 
come out there to look for them. 

‘* Why John,” said he, ‘‘ have you come back 
so soon? Won’t you think my skates are gone! 
I can’t find them any where, and yet I am sure I 
put them in my room last night. Have you seen 
them?” 

‘© No,” said John hesitatingly, and trembling 
violently. 

** How strange it is! I don’t know what I shall 
do. But if you are not going to skate any more, 
why can’t you lend me yours the rest of the after- 
noon?” Poor John! He feared to give James 
the skates, lest there might be some private mark 
by which he would know them; but on what 
ground could he refuse? So he held them out to 
James, who took them, and thanked him. But 
the next moment he cried out, 


** Why John! these are my skates; you must 
have taken them by mistake. I am sure they are 
mine, for there is the notch I cut in the strap the 
other day.” 

John thought for a moment of letting it go for a 
mistake, as his brother evidently supposed it. 
But no; he was not practised in deception, and 
his sufferings through the afternoon left him no 
further power of dissimulation. He burst into 
tears. ‘‘ Why John, what is the matter?” said 
James, kindly taking his"itwé; ‘<I hope nothing 
has happened to your skates, has there?” 

John threw his arms round his brother’s neck 
and sobbed aloud. ‘‘Oh,” said he, ‘‘ you don’t 
know how wicked I have been, or you would not 
speak so kindly to me.” And then he related the 
whole story. James assured him of his forgive- 
ness, and said all in his power to comfort him; but 
John said he could not be happy till he had told 
his father and mother. He did so that night, and 
felt the first emotion of happiness he had known 
for a week. L. 











THE NURSERY. 








PATIENCE—OR “IT IS ALL FOR THE BEST.” 

We often have to suffer pain. Even little chil- 
dren, when they are sick, or their teeth grow 
through their gums, suffer a great deal. Often 
the older they grow, the more they have to suffer. 
If they are not sick themselves, others are, and 
they have to take care of them. They are worn 
out by having so much todo. And sometimes ac- 
eidents happen, that give them a great deal of 
pain. We must expect pain as long as we live 
and always be ready to bear it. If we do not ex- 
pect it, it will trouble us more. Ever since God 
cursed the ground for Adam’s sake, it has brought 
forth thorns and thistles; has been covered with 
rocks; it has been hard work to cultivate the field, 
and it always will be. Sheep, and cattle, and 
horses, will die; houses and barns will be blown 
down—struck by lightning or burnt by accident. 
Farmers will lose their crops; merchants will lose 
their goods; sailors will lose their ships; and meif 
will often lose all their property. Dear children, I 
have no doubt but that such things will happen to 
you. If you are ready for them, they will not 
trouble you so much as if they were to come un- 
expectedly. If you can be happy when they do 
come, they will not trouble you at all, and you can 
learn to be happy whatever shall happen, for oth- 
ers have learned to do so. 

The boy, about whom I am going to tell you, 
was always happy. He used to be so, when he 
was very small. His mother taught him how, be- 
fore he was seven years old. He was going toa 
gentleman, who had commenced a school in the 
neighborhood, and his mother had given him a suit 
of new clothes. Some of them had been washed 
and were hanging out to dry. While they were 
hanging there, a flock of geese came by, and 
were picking the grass and berries on the bushes. 
A wind blew the clothes a little, and frightened 
them, and one of the geese became very angry. 
He flew at a handkerchief and tore it to pieces 
and the poor boy was obliged to go to school, 
wearing an old one. He felt very badly, but said 
to himself, ‘‘ It is all for the best.” He was ridi- 
culed for being so poorly dressed, and his hand- 
kerchief was laughed at, yet he was happy. The 
boys called him nicknames. Some said he was a 
scarecrow, others called him a little beggar boy. 
A number ofthe boys, one recess, took his hat 
and threw it up in the air, saying at the same 
‘time, ‘‘ Now for the little beggar-boy, let. us see if 
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we can make him angry this once.” But he was 
so far from being angry, that he would run out, 
and join the sport. ; 

When the hat fell near him, he would throw it 
up as high as any of them, and laugh as loud. 
They found, after a while, that they could not 
plague him, and let him alone. If he received a 
present from home, he always shared it with his 
companions. But if they received any thing and 
did not give him part of it, he was never disap- 
pointed. He used to say, that he had a great 
many more things, and a great many better things, 
than he deserved, every day. If others had more 
than he did, he would try to be glad with them, 
and never envy them, as the other boys did. 
Some of them, when they could not get their les- 
sons, were angry with their teacher, because they 
were so hard. They would look sullen, and an- 
swer questions improperly. Sometimes they 
would be reproved, and this would make them still 
more angry. Some went from bad to worse, till 
they were turned out of school for it. But I wish 
you could have seen him when his lessons were 
hard. It made him feel badly, if he could not get 
them. But he used to say, ‘If it rains to day, 
the sun may shine to-morrow. If my lesson is 
hard to-day, to-morrow it may be easy. I will try 
as well as I can now, and if I cannot learn it, | 
shall be excused. If I do my best, I will leave 
the rest. If I do my best, I shall do as well as 
angels, for they cannot do better than they can.” 
He never spent time in being sad because he was 
not able to do all he wished to, but used to say, 
‘*T can do all I ought to do, and that is enough; 
I will do that and be happy.” 

Such a habit of being always happy made others 
love him. He never in his life-time was in want 
of anything, for he took good care not to wish for 
any thing he could not get. Every body might 
be as happy as he was. It is not possible to be 
unhappy when we are willing to do all God re- 
quires, and can say, whatever comes, ‘It is all 
for the best.”” Form the habit of saying so now, 
while you are young, and then you can always do 
it. And by governing your own mind in this way, 
you will induce others to do the same, and make 
all around you happy.— Teach me to Think. 
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NEW APPLICATION OF NATHAN’S PARABLE, 
2 SamvueEL, 12: 1. 

The little daughter of an acquaintance of mine 
was recently taught the parable which Nathan re- 
hearsed to David. Every one knows the inimita- 
ble tenderness, which distinguishes that parable, 
and which is equalled only by its pungent fitness 
to the case of the royal transgresor. As a simple 
story, it excites in the most lively manner, the 
Imagination of a child, and for this reason the 
Memory grasps it with great tenacity. How it 
could ever be brought home to the Conscience of a 
child, it would perhaps be difficult to foretell. 
But so it happened in the case of little Jane and 
her sister Mary. Little Mary’s mother had pur- 
chased a rattle for her, the first and only toy she 
ever had. Jane saw, and coveted it. Nay, she 
insisted on having it, though she had ‘‘ exceeding 
many ” playthings of her,own. While she was 
still urging the surrender of her sister’s rattle, her 
father came up into the nursery, when the aunt of 
the little children says to him: ‘‘ Jane is the rich 
man, and though she has a great many playthings, 
she wants to take her little sister’s only toy, just 
as the rich man took the poor man’s little lamb.” 
The cruelty of the act seemed instantly to strike 
the heart of Jane, and she exclaimed, as if anx- 
ious to purge herself of such guiltiness, ‘‘ 1 a’nt, I 
n’nt the rich man. _ Sister, take your rattle.” 
Not a word did she afterwards utter on the sub- 
ject, nor express a desire for that which to call 
her own, or to covet, was injustice toher sister, and 
sin against God. Probably the mind of this child 


cases. So should the word of God be “hid in the 
heart ” of every youth, that he ‘‘ might not sin 
against God.” Well is it asked inthe 119th 
Psalm, ‘‘ Wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
his way? By taking heed thereto according to 
thy word.” J.N. D. 


ep 
THE CHILDREN’S BEST FRIEND. 


“There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.”—Prov. xviii. 24. 


I will relate some of Jesus Christ’s acts or 
FrienpsuiP to children when on earth. His ten- 
der regard and attention to little children when they 
were brought to Him by their parents and friends. 
It is said that ‘‘ he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them.” This 
was a pleasing sight for those who stood by to be- 
hold, especially those parents or friends to whom 
these children belonged. What highly favored 
children those were! Many would be glad if they 
could only see Jesus; but to hear him invite them 
to come to hin, to see him press them to his 
bosom, to behold his holy hands lifted up to God 
in prayer that he would bless them and prepare 
them for heaven, would be the most delightful 
sight that we could enjoy while on earth. Many 
of you, my dear children, I dare say, would run 
to Jesus if he was now on earth; but you can go 
and talk with him by prayer—tell him how much 
you desire to see him, and pray that you may love 
him more and more. If you love Jesus now, you 
will dwell with him forever in heaven. 

From the example of a little child he taught humil- 
ity to his disciples, They inquired, ‘‘ Who was 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” And Je- 
sus called a little child, and set him in the midst of 
them, and said, ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, except 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven; who- 
soever therefore shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heav- 
en.”’ And then recommending the young to their 
notice and regard, He said, ‘‘ And whosoever 
shall receive one such little child in my name, re- 
ceiveth me.” He thus-informs his disciples that 
they must seek for a humble, teachable, childlike 
disposition; that they must not have high thoughts 
of themselves, but be meek and lowly in heart; 
that they must have the mind of a little child, and 
be harmless, inoffensive, void of malice and envy; 
that they must first be subjects of his kingdom, be- 
fore they can be rulers; that they must learn to 
obey before they can command with authority; 
that they must be humble and not exalt them- 
selves, for the servant must not be above his mas- 
ter, nor the disciple above his Lord. 

Children must be humble, because Jesus was 
humble, and because he took a little child and 
presented him to his disciples, as a pattern of hu- 


a temper you must discover, in order to be approv- 
ed by Christ; thus all that love him will love you. 

How kind tt was of Jesus to attend to the hosan- 
nahs of the children in the temple. And when the 
chief priests and scribes saw the wonderful things 
that he did, and the children inquiring in the tem- 
ple, and saying, hosannah to the son of David, 
they were sore displeased, and said unto him, 
hearest thou what these say? Jesus answered, 


should you be displeased? Have you never read 


we beseech thee, O Lord.” 
astonished and delighted to see Jesus. 


this is very wreng—it is sinful, 


ity and success. 





will ever in after life make the same application of 
the principal truth of this parable, to all similar 





mility, Learn then, my dear children, what kind of 


yea, he heard them, and that he approved of what 
they did. Why should you wonder at this? Why 


in the Psalms, ‘‘ Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast perfected praise.” The chil- 
dren cried Hosannah, that is, they gave praise to 
God. The word means, ‘‘ Save now, or save us, 
These children were 
There are 
some children who never sing in the house of 
God; they love to sing songs, but not hymns; 
These children 
wished that Jesus might have happiness, prosper- 
If you love Christ, you will 


prosper and be happy. God will make you suc- 
cessful in all your undertakings. They besought 
Jesus that he would save them from sin, from Sa- 


this; my dear children; all the angels in heaven, 
and all the holy men on earth, cannot save you 
from the wrath of God. They seemed to desire 
that they might be with him in heaven, and sin 
his praises there for ever and ever. Let this be 
your earnest and sincere desire also. This song 
became them; they were Jewish children, and it 
was their duty to sing hosannahs to the son of Da- 
vid. You are the children of the Gentiles; this 
song will become you also, my dear children; 
Jesus came to save you, and he desires a song of 
praise from you as well asthem. It is probable 
that some of these children were playing near the 
temple; if so, they left their sports to sing the 
praises of Jesus. Did you ever do this, my dear 
children? It is better to sing the praises of Christ 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin, or sing the song 
of wicked children, who praise Satan instead of 
Christ. The priests and scribes were rebuked by 
Christ because they were displeased. Jesus was 
far from being ashamed of their attempts to sing 
his praise. He took particular notice of them. 
A little Indian girl once said that her tongue 
was too short to tell how much she loved Jesus 
Christ. I am afraid it is not so with you. Have 
you no love for Jesus in your hearts? No love 
for Him who loved youso much? O seek Him 
while he may be found; call upon Him while he 
is near. There is none like Him in heaven above, 
or in the earth beneath. 
Come, children, hail the Prince of peace, ° 
Obey the Saviour’s call; 
Come seek his face, and taste his grace, 
And crown him Lord of all. 
Ye lambs of Christ, your tribute bring, 
Ye children great and small, 
Hosannahs sing to Christ your King, 
O crown him Lord of all. 
This Jesus will your sins forgive, 
For you he drank the gall, 
For you he died that you might live 
To crown him Lord of all. 
Let all these children, Lord, be thine, 
When saved from Satan’s thrall, 
‘Then we shall meet at Jesus’ feet 
To crown him Lord of all. 
Yanesville, Ohio, Dec. 27, 1839. 


WHAT IS A REVIVAL OF RELIGION ? 

Martha Deans, having heard much conversa- 
tion in her father’s family about revivals of reli- 
gion, had her curiosity excited to fsk her father, 
What is a revival of religion? 

The question was hardly out of her lips, when 
her uncle Jeffrey stepped in as usual on the way 
to his counting-house, to ask how the family were. 
Mr. Deans gave his attention to his brother, who 
never stopped but a few minutes at that time of 
the day, and after the usual inquiries and answers 
about health and weather, asked Jeffrey what was 
the state of business now? 

** Business,” said his brother, has been very 
dull the last month, but it is now reviving.” 

‘* Reviving! Here’s Martha, who weuld like 
you totell her what you mean by a revival of 
business.” 

‘* Why, my child, we merchants say that busi- 
ness is reviving when, after having but little to do 
for some time—no customers to buy our goods— 
no employment for our clerks and apprentices—we 
begin to have persons coming in and buying, and 
giving us all something to do again. But I can- 
not stop to talk to you more about it, for whenever 
there is a little revival of business, every man must 
be industrious and at his post, or his neighbor may 
catch his business. And here comes your farmer, 
so I bid you good bye.” 

In came farmer Burrows, with his usual supply 
of provision for sale. Mr. Deans asked him about 
the prospect of crops, and said he was afraid they 
had been destroyed by the long drought. 

‘*We were greatly afraid of that,” said Mr. 
Burrows, ‘‘ every thing was drooping and looking 
gloomy, but yesterday’s rain has revived the 
whole eountry.” ; 

‘* What do you mean by a revival of the coun- 
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tan, and the wrath of God. Jesus alone can do 


try, friend Burrows?” 
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‘*T mean that the grain, and the grass, and the 
trees, that seemed ready to die for want of rain, 
are now so refreshed, that the fields look brighter 
than ever. But I have not time to talk this morn- 
ing. We must make hay while the sun shines; 
and I am wanted at home to get ready fur the 
harvest.” 

“‘T will not keep you, then Mr. Burrows. 
There is Mrs. Deans who will tell you what we 
want to buy of you to day; though she looks too 
pale to attend to much business. What is the 
matter, my wife?” 

‘* Oh,” said Mrs. Deans, ‘‘I have been sitting 
in a close, warm room, until I have been quite 
sick and faint, but the fresh air has revived me.” 

‘* You had better explain to Martha what you 
mean by your revival.” 

‘* | should think she knew it; but if she does 
not, I can tell her that when a person is overcome 
by faintness, and particularly if one sinks into a 
swoon, coming to is like the returning of the dead 
to life. Indeed, the doctors call the state of a 
swooning person suspended animation. A revival 
is the changing from that state to one of conscious- 
ness and health. But here we are keeping Mr. 


* Burrows with our definitions; and I might as well 


be in a swoon, as to be revived and not attending 
to my duties. And you had better be helping 
Martha with her history lessons.” 

‘* Sure enough, Martha, we have forgotten our 
history. Come, my child, what is the subject to- 
day?” 

f It is the chapter on the revival of letters in 
the fifteenth ceniury.” 

‘© Well, what do you understand by the era that 
is called the revival of letters? 

** It was the period at which, after several cen- 
turies of ignorance, learning began again to be at- 
tended to; books to be written; men of genius to 
be patronised, and the arts to flourish.” 

** You talk like a book. Now can you tell me 
what propriety there is in calling such a period the 
revival of learning?” 

‘* Because there had been so few that attended 
to learning of any kind, that it may be said to have 
nearly died or become unknown. And when a 
number of persons in different parts of the world 
began to be ashamed of their ignorance, and to set 
to work to read, and study, and write again, learn- 
ing may be said to have revived.” 

‘* Very correct, my child. And now, after 
what you have yourself said of the revival of let- 
ters, and what you have heard from your uncle 
Jeffrey of the revival of business, from farmer 
Burrows of the revival of vegetation, and from 
your mother of the revival from a fainting fit, need 
you ask again what is a revival of religion? Just 
apply to this subject the explanations you have 
heard, and you will have a correct knowledge of 
what Christians mean when they desire such a re- 
vival. There may be a revival of religion in one 
person, or in one family, or in one church, or in 
a larger number. There may be a revival among 
Christians, or among those who have not been 
Christians. In the former case, it is like the field, 
or the sick person we have spoken of; the revival 
is the springing up of refreshed life after a season 
of decline. Christians who have lost some of their 
zeal and interest in religious duties, recover these 
feelings, and live more piously and consistently 
than they did. When a revival takes place among 
those who have been careless about their souls, it 
is like the revival of learning you have mentioned. 
The ignorant study to know the truth; they are 
brought out of their stupidity, and led to seek for 
mercy. Religion, in all these cases, may be said 
to revive. Others who are savingly affected, are 
like new creatures—they have passed from death 
to life—born again—revived. The word revival 
is particularly applied when numbers of persons 
are thoughtful, and many are converted. Soon 
after the ascension of our Lord Jesus to heaven, 
three thousand persons were converted at one 
time in Jerusalem. The apostle Peter said at that 
time that it was done by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit; and from that day to this, God has often 


blessed the preaching and reading of his truth in 
the same way. And now, my dear child, remem- 
ber that God has promised to give this blessing to 
those who sincerely desire it, and earnestly seek 
for it. Oh that I could see a revival of religion in 
your heart, and in all our family! Do not, then, 
be satisfied with knowing what is meant by the 
name, but beseech God to make you understand 
it, by causing you to experience the power of his 
grace in your own heart.””— Youth’s Friend. 
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CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO SAXONS TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY.—No. 4. 

My young readers will remember that through 
the influence of Bertha, a Christian princess, wife 
of Ethelbert, king of Kent, the missionaries, Au- 
gustine and his companions, were permitted to have 
an audience, for the purpose of inviting him and 
his people to abandon paganism and idolatry and 
embrace Christianity. 1f my readers have attend- 
ed the Sunday School, and have there learned 
from the Bible, and especially from the New Tes- 
tament, the good news of salvation, which is there 
made known, it will seem to them unreasonable to 
suppose that a king, who should desire everlasting 
life for himself and his people, should not embrace 
the offers of salvation as soon as they should be 
made. The answer which Ethelbert made to 
Augustine, will show how the truths of Christiani- 
ty, important and glorious as they are, are gener- 
ally received by those who make the least objec- 
tions to them. The reply of Ethelbert was this. 
‘* Your promises are interesting, but they are new 
to me, and I do not perceive the certainty of their 
truth. I cannot therefore forsake the established 
customs of my nation. The distance you have 
travelled for our sakes, and your desire to impart 
to us what you believe true and useful, entitle you 
to our hospitality. You shall be supplied with 
food, and we shall not forbid any from joining you 
in your religion whom you can persuade to adopt 
it.” 

This answer was in fact a very favorable one. 
A king will seldom embrace a new religion until it 
is adopted by a great number of his subjects, for 
fear it should Jessen his authority among his people. 
But when God designs to bring about the conver- 
sion of a heathen people, he can easily dispose a 
sovereign to allow it to be preached; for as we are 
told in the Bible, ‘* The king’s heart is in the hand 
of the Lord; as the rivers of water, he turneth it 
whithersoever he will.” 

Augustine and his companions were directed to 
reside at Canterbury, a city distant twenty seven 
miles from London, and probably at that time, 
nearly equal to it in population. By a life of rigid 
piety, strict attention to the duties which they con- 
sidered the profession of Christianity to require, 
by the exercise of untiring patience, giving re- 
peated instructions to the rude and ignorant peo- 
ple among whom they were situated, by constant 
exertion, by abstaining from the pleasures in which 
others indulged, and by deep devotion, they ob- 
tained the confidence and attracted the esteem of 
the people. After a time, king Ethelbert, finding 
probably that the profession of Christianity would 
not weaken his influence among the people, and 
perhaps supposing he should gain credit with them 
by means of it, joined Bertha his queen in the pro- 
fession of Christianity. Many of the people fol- 
lowed the example of the king. 

The kingdom of Essex, of which London was 
the chief city, was then under the government of 
a nephew of Ethelbert, whose name was Saberet. 
Melitus, one of the companions of Augustine, took 
up his residence with Saberet, and preached 
Christianity to the people of Essex. Saberet and 
his people followed the example of Ethelbert, and 
the people of Kent. Saberet built a church in 
London, called St. Paul’s church. This was a 
house for religious worship, on or very near the 
spot where the very celebrated edifice called St. 





Paul’s church in London now stands. After the 








death of Ethelbert and Saberet, their successors 


opposed Christianity, and cruelly persecuted the 
Christians. This prevented the spread of Chris- 
tianity for a time. In my next number, I shall 
relate the story of an extraordinary stratagem 
adopted by Lawrence, one of the missionaries, to 
influence the mind of the king. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
YOUNG CYRUS. 


My dear Pupils,—You know that Cyrus the 
Great, was one of the most distinguished states- 
men and conquerors that ever graced the pages 
of ancient history, It may, therefore, be interest - 
ing and profitable to you to be made acquainted 
with a few facts, in relation to his early history. 

During the first twelve years of his life, Cyrus 
lived with his father in Persia, and was educated 
in hardship, and toil, and all such exercises as 
would best fit him for the fatigues of future life. 
At the age of twelve, he was sent for into Media, 
by his grandfather Astyages, with whom he con- 
tinued five years. Here, by the sweetness of his 
temper, his generous behaviour, his constant en- 
deavors to do kind offices, he soon gained the af- 
fections of all who became acquainted with him. 

In this court, Cyrus found the habits very dif- 
ferent from those of his own country. Pride, 
luxury, and magnificence reigned here universally. 
Astyages himself was richly clothed. His eye- 
lashes were colored, his face painted, and his hair 
embellished with artificial curls. All this finery 
had no effect to dazzle the mind of young Cyrus. 
He continued to live as he had been accustomed, 
and adhered to the principles he had imbibed from 
his infancy. He charmed his grandfather by his 
sprightliness and wit, and attracted the attention 
of all by his noble and engaging manners. 

Astyages, to induce his grandson to be willing 
to remain with him, made a sumptuous entertain- 
ment, at which there was the utmost profusion of 
everything nice and delicate. All this magnifi- 
cence Cyrus looked on with indifference. Per- 
ceiving that his grandfather was surprised and 
disappointed, he said to the king, ‘* The Persians, 
instead of going such around about way to ap- 
pease their appetite, have a much shorter way. 
A little bread and cresses, with them, answers 
every purpose.” 

Astyages, having allowed Cyrus to dispose of 
the meats at the feast as he chose, he immediate- 
ly distributed them to the king’s officers in wait- 
ing; to one because he taught him to ride, to an- 
other because he waited on his grandfather, and to 
a third because he took great care of his mother. 
Sacas, the king’s cupbearer, was the only one to 
whom he gave nothing. ‘This officer, besides the 
post of cupbearer, had that of introducing those, 
who were to have audience to the king. As he 
could not possibly grant that favor to Cyrus as 
often as he desired it, he had the misfortune to 
displease the young prince, who took this occa- 
sion to show his dissatisfaction. Astyages mani- 
fested some concern at the neglect shown this 
officer, for whom he had a particular regard, and 
who deserved it, as he said, on account of the 
wonderful dexterity with which he served him as 
cupbearer. ‘‘Is that all, papa?” replied Cyrus. 
‘If that be sufficient to merit your favor, you 
shall see I will quickly obtain it; for I will take 
it upon me to serve you better than he.” Imme- 
diately Cyrus was equipped as a cupbearer, and 
advancing gravely with a serious countenance, a 
napkin upon his shoulders, and holding the cup 
nicely between three of his fingers, he presented 
it to the king with a dexterity and grace that 
charmed both Astyages and Mandane. Whenhe 
had done, he flung himself upon his grandfather’s 
neck, and kissing him, cried cut with great joy, 
‘*O Sacas! Poor Sacas! thou art undone. [ 
shall have thy place. Astyages embraced him 
with great fondness and said, ‘‘ I am mightily well 
pleased, my dear child, nobody. could serve me 
with a better grace; but you have forgotten one 
essential ceremony, which is that of tasting.” 
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‘* No,” replled Cyrus, ‘‘ it was not through forget- 
fulness that I omitted that ceremony.” ‘* What 
then,” said Astyages, ‘‘ for what reason did you 
do it?” ‘* Because I apprehended there was pol- 
son in the liquor.” ‘‘ Poison, child, how could you 
think so?” ‘‘ Yes poison, papa, for not long ago 
at an entertainment you gave to the lords of your 
court, after the guests had drunk a little of the 
liquor, I perceived their heads were turned. They 
sang, made a noise, and talked, they did not know 
what. You yourself seemed to forget that you 
were king, and they that they were subjects; and 
when you would have danced, you could not stand 
on your legs.” ‘‘ Why,” said Astyages, “* have 
you never seen the same thing happen to your fa- 
ther?” ‘*No never,” said Cyrus. ‘‘ How is it 
with him when he drinks?” ‘* Why, when he has 
drunk, his thirst is quenched, and that is all.” 

















EDITORIAL. 








PROVERBS.--No. 5. 
Pride must have a fall. 

This proverb, at least, will not be new to you, for 
it is a common one in the mouths of children. How 
often have [ heard a troop of little girls exclaim al- 
most simultaneously, when one of their companions 
passed, somewhat more gaily dressed than usual, and 
presently, catching her foot in some impediment, or 
slipping on the ice, fell; ‘Ab, pride must have a 
fall. Whether the unfortunate in the new dress 
really merited the charge implied in the proverb in 
all these cases, I cannot say. It is very common for 
children to accuse any one of their companions who 
happens to have a new dress, of pride, perhaps be- 
cause they know that they should be proud in similar 
circumstances. Such a pride, or rather vanity, is as 
foolish as it is common. 

And perhaps the lookers-on in such cases as those 
alluded to above, are quite as guilty as the one whose 
pride has a fall. They certainly are, if they indulge 
a secret gladness at the calamity, and triumph in the 
distress of another. If we see another person who is 
foolish enough to be vain, especially of some out- 
ward circumstances, like handsome clothes, we should 
feel only pity for him. 

But this is wandering a little from our point. Why 
must pride have a fall? Taking it for granted that 
this is generally true, why is it so? The principal 
reason is that pride is inconsistent with that caution 
which is necessary to safety. A proud person will 
not walk along slowly and carefully, looking out for 
all the stones and slippery places in his way; but he 
goes presumptuously and confidently, never anticipa- 
ting a fall, and therefore the more likely to meet 
with one. 

And if this be true of literal walking, it is equally 
so, and for the very same reason, of the journey of 
life. A proud man never looks out for accidents, 
and prepares for them; he is so confident and boast- 
ful, that he runs into the danger which the humble 
and prudent avoid. 

But as I am not writing for men, but children, I 
will draw my illustrations from childish experience. 
Did you never make a resolution to be good, for a 
certain time; not to get angry, perhaps, or to be 
obliging or obedient. Well, for several days you go 
on in fine style, till, at length you begin to think, 
** How much I am improved! I find it quite easy to 
be good now.” Oh! there is the end of your good- 
ness; presently your foot trips, and down you go! 

Oh, this pride is a very sad thing. It often whis- 
pers into the ears of children, making them think that 
they know a great deal, and can doa great deal; 
that they do not need to be so constantly watched 
over, and that they are able to take care of them- 
selves, and whenever they listen to it, they get into 
some trouble. ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruction, and 
a haughty spirit before a fall.” 7 





VARIETY. 








The Sheep and Lambs. 


‘You see, my children, those sheep and lambs 
nibbling the grass in the meadow. How playful they 
are. hey skip about and jump as much as you do 
in recess at school time. There they go now away 
over the old stone wall. 

** Come back, pretty lambs and sheep; you have 
gone out of your master’s fields. Come back, or the 
old dog Tray will worry you. Then how fast you 
will scatter.” 

‘‘Why should not they go there, mother? They 
do not know any better, and there is no one to keep 
them in their proper place.” 

‘Tt was not so in that far off country the Bible 
tells of. ‘There were a great many sheep and 
lambs;—numerous flocks, as we read, ‘They had not 
such pastures to feed in, but they wandered about 
over the hills and the valleys, and in the meadows. 
They would soon have been lost or devoured by the 
wild beasts if there had been no one to take care of 
them; so a man used to watch them, and keep away 
the wolves and bears, and lead them in green pas- 
tures and “ by still waters.” This man was called a 
shepherd. We do not have shepherds here; but they 
did in that country. 

“Jesus Christ called himself a good Shepherd. 
Do you know why? Good people are his sheep. 
He watches over them by day and by night, so that 
no harm shallcome tothem. He never forgets them. 
Little children he calls his lambs. You, Amie, are 
one of his lambs, and so is Mary. 

‘* Perhaps sometimes you think that you are so 
small, the Saviour does not notice or care for you. 
Would he be a good shepherd who only watched over 
his sheep, and forgot the little feeble lambs, and left 
them to find their dinner where they could, and wan- 
der about all over the hills and mountains, seeking 
water to drink? No; you would not think so. But, 
as I told you before, Jesus Christ is the good Shep- 
herd, and you are two of his little lambs, for he him- 
self calls you so. He says, ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” His flock is very large—more little 
girls and boys than you can count—but he does not 
forget to take care of the smallest of them. I wish 
2 would think of him as such a kind Shepherd. 

emember, all of you, how he loves and watches over 
you. O, my children, do not grieve him. In every 
action and in every thought try todo what will please 
him. You know very well what will please him. 
Then will he lead you “in green pastures and by 
still waters,”—he will give you that sweet feeling of 
peace and happiness within, which, believe me, my 
children, is worth all the world can bestow. And, 
besides, he has “ another fold, not of this world,” 
where he longs to take his little lambs. That fold, 
my children, is heaven. Shall you be there?” 

‘* See, the good Shepherd, Jesus, stands, 
With all engaging charms; 

Hark! how he calls the tender lambs, 
And folds them in his arms. 

Permit them to approach, he cries, 
Nor scorn their humble name; 

For *twas to bless such souls as these 
The Lord of angels came. 

He’ll lead us to the heavenly streams 
Where living waters flow; 

And guide us to the fruitful fields 
Where trees of knowledge grow. 

The feeblest lambs amidst the flock 
Shall be its Shepherd’s care; 

While folded in the Saviour’s arms, 
We’re safe from every snare.” 

[Infant Series, published by C. C. Dean, 13 Cornhill, Boston.} 


—>— 
Witnesses to the Saviour. 

The Heavens gave witness. A new star passed 
through the sky at his incarnation; and at his cruci- 
fixion, for three hours the sun was darkened. 

The Winds and Seas gave witness when, at his 
word, the tempest was hushed, and rough billows 
smoothed into a calm; at the same word, the inhab- 
itants of the waters crowded round the ship, and fill- 
ed the netof the astonished and worshipping disciples. 

The Earth gave witness. At his death, and at his 
resurrection, it trembled to its centre. 

Disease gave witness. Fevers were rebuked; the 
blind saw their deliverer; the deaf heard his voice; 
the dumb published his glory; the sick of the palsy 
were made whole; and the lepers were cleansed at 
his bidding. 


The Grave gave witness when Lazarus came forth, |: 
and when many bodies of the saints which slept, | 


arose. 





knowledged his divinity, and fled from his presence. 
Angels ministered unto him in the desert, the garden, 
and the tomb. A multitude sang an anthem in the 
air, in the hearing of the shepherds; and as our risen 
Lord ascended up to glory, they accompanied him. 

O yes, he is, as the apostle affirms, “'The great 
God, even our Saviour.”— Youth’s Friend. 





~~ 
Prejudice Overcome. 


A Jew, travelling on the Erie canal a few years 
since, was very much injured in passing under a 
bridge. A pious lady on the boat sympathized very 
deeply with him, and rendered him all the attention 
and assistance in her power. A few days after, when 
the lady was about to leave the boat, he inquired of 
some of the passengers who she was. It was told 
him that she was a protestant Christian. ‘‘Ah,” said 
he, ‘‘ Christianily is better than Judaism.” Here was 
a Jew completely disarmed of his prejudices by the 
influence of example.— Oberlin Evangelist. 


A Fact. 


*‘] wish I could join a Temperance Society,” said 
a little boy about six years old, who stood shivering 
in one corner of a miserable habitation, rendered so 
by ardent spirits. ‘ You are not old enough,” replied 
his mother; ‘* you can’t understamd it.” ‘I guess I 
am old enough to know better than to drink whis- 
key,” was his reply. 


The Indispensable Thing. 


‘*One may go to heaven without health, without 
wealth, without honor, without friends; but he can- 
not go to heaven without Christ.” 

——_ 
Christian Meekness. 


. If a dog bark at a sheep, a sheep will not bark at a 
og. 
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POETRY. 








The following lines were written one beautiful afternoon 
last summer, and the bird therein celebrated was singing 
most deliciously, immediately under my window. 


THE MINSTREL TO THE BIRD. 


Sweet warbler of Heaven, 
Who tanght ye your lay— 

This rich gushing music, 
That dies with the day? 

Your notes, all unstudied, 
Your cadences, far 

More flowing and graceful, 
Than Art’s ever are. 


Say—are ye some seraph— 
Lo whom has been given, 
Some kind soothing errand 
Of mercy from Heaven: 
And lingering a moment, 
Ye stoop to my door, 
To bless me with music 
Ye there learned before? 
Stay—stay sweet enchanter! 
Those warblings, that roll 
Like waves from the fountain, 
Are balm to my soul! 
They soften the throbbings 
Of sorrow, and pain, 
And whisper of heart’s-ease— 
Oh! breathe them again! 
Ye fade in the distance— 
Your pinions are light, 
And swift as the breezes, 
They waft ye from sight. 
Your exquisite music, 
I wept at before, 
Dies soft on my senses, 
And charms me no more! 


I mourn my weak powers— 
I blush for my harp! 

Oh! chords—that have trembled 
In tune with a heart, 

All wild with emotion! 
Was one feeble note, 

Like those that poured forth from 
That soft, swelling throat! 

How imperfect our wisdom, 
Great Parent divine! 

How poor our attainments— 
At melody’s shrine, 

I’ve spent all my powers— 
And yet the wild trill 

Of nature’s least warbler, 
Surpasses me still! 





The Invisible World gave witness. Devils ac- 
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